o4                                 Hobbes.

such an objector, in forwarding the remarks, as early as
January 1641, to Descartes in Holland, introduced him
simply as a distinguished thinker of the new order.
Descartes, on his side, glad to be criticised by a man
reputed so able, turned with zest to the objections; but
his satisfaction very speedily abated. He found a critic
far less ready to enter fairly into the course of his
thought than concerned to propound with strong assur-
ance other opinions of his own. The objector clearly
was rapt in private speculations, and could not, or would
not, place himself at the point where he might have
insight into the new system. With all his desire to be
criticised, Descartes was too conscious of what his thought
had cost him to brook easily the patronising tone of this
anonymous fault-finder. His replies soon became sharp
and curt, and near the end he roundly declared he had
not found one correct inference in these objections.1
How Hobbes took the rebuff, does not appear. It was
not, indeed, the only expression of Descartes7 disesteem
that he then drew upon himself. He had set down also
certain objections to some of Descartes' physical positions
(in the 'Dioptrique,' 1637), comparing them with others
of his own, which he had now been elaborating for years;
and in the same month of January, Mersenne, play-
ing off a small trick on Descartes, apparently to ensure
an unbiassed reply, sent them on as if they came from a
friend in England. The feint was so far successful that
Descartes did not suspect the common authorship of the
two sets of objections, but it procured no better accept-

1 The * Objections,' with the ' Replies,' are given in L., v. 249-74.
They were placed "Third" among the six (afterwards seven) sets
published with the 'Meditations.'